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ABSTRACT , . . t ^ ' , , 

The cognitively oriented Prekindergarten Experience 

^ (Project COPE) is a preschool ^effort to accelerate the development of 
children ^from predominantly lov-lncome families* Thi& program was 
nat'ionally validated as^an ESEA Title III project and has received 
support from the^ O.S. Office of Education as a National 
Developer/Demonstrator site* Having recently comp^leted ^its third year 
of ^operation^ it is the objective of this paper^ to present three-year 
^valuation results of ^he program and to draw implications from these 
results as to th^ program's potential for meeting the neeils^ of the 

^disadvantaged chi^^d as well as preschool children^^in general*; 
Statistical a/a^^ysis of Pre*and posttest data jShoVed substantial and 
significanV^a^ns on all measures of intellectual^ langjiage, and 
social development as well as on measure:di^ reading anA math /* . 
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A THREE-YEAR EVALUATION OF A NATIONALLY 
VALIDATED PREKINDERRARTEN 

The Cognnively Oriented Preklndergarten Experience (Project COPE) Is a' 
preschool effort to accelerate the development of children from predominantly low- 
income families* This program was Nationally Validated as an ES^ Title III protect 
and has received support from the U*S* Office of Education as a National Developer/ 
Demonstrator s^te. Having r^eeently completed its third year of operation, it is tjie 
objective of the p'resent paper to present three-year evaluation results of the pro- 
gram and to draw implications fro(ji these resuUs as to the program's DOtential for 
meeting the needs of the. disadvantaged child a& well as Preschool children in 
generaL , ■ ^ ^ 

^ * 

^ " Background and Objectives 

In recent years,/ the city of West Chester, Pennsylvania, has been the 
focus of an influx oF low-income families frotp larger urban centers such as nearbv 
Philadelphia, Chester and Wilmington, as well as from neighboring rural farmina areas. 
The gry)wing number of children from po,verty backgrounds in the W^st Chester Area has 
created serix>us educational problems for this moderate -si zed urban conmunitv located 
in Pennsylvania's fastest growing county. Since researfch has shown that children'' 
from impoverisjjed families enter school with a learning disadvantage which does not 
enable them to do well throughout their schooling, efforts were undertaken to 
dissipate such disadvantage before these children even entered^the schools. 

The Educational Develot>ment Center at West Chester, designated as a State 
Center for Urban and Bilingual Education Studies^, together with West Chester State 
College have, over the past several years, been involved in a wide variety of 
developmental educational prjograms for children from low-income families aimed at 
elevating the ejWcational achievement levels of these children to the DOint at 
which they are able to compete; adequately within the school system. * In resoonse 
to expressed community needs a considerable preschool effort was begun in the 
Spring of 1968 with the jabove types of cMldren to attempt to prevent the verv 
kinds of educational problems for which remedial programs had become necessary. 
This effort developed jointly by the Pennsylvania department ^of Ed^ucation, the 
Educational Development Center at West Chester and West ChesteV State College has 
come to t)e known as the Pennsylvania Research in Infant Development and Education 
Project (OuseWicz, 1970,\l975; *Ousewicz and Higgijis,_ 1971, 1972; Dusewicz and 
0*Connfll, 1973)* Beginning as early as 12 7!ionths of age with Predominancy Bli&ck 
and Puerto Rican children, this program has sigfiifioantly accelerated the overall 
educational development of the participating children* 

The significant gains in achievement of, the children antj the successful 
^operation of this Early Learninq Prbgram manifested the" need for an extended Program 
to forestall aiiy Intellectual, language, social and emotio'nal regression and to 
continue the high achievement and motivational levels of these children* A Prekin- 
dergarten was thus developed as a transitional program to provide for additional 
cognitive growth and to eguip these children, with the preacademic skills, necessary 
to compete adequately within the forwVschool system* 

' /The curriculum utilized for the very effective Early Learning Program 
provided the main thrust for tHe construction o- the extended curriculum incorpo- 
rated in the present COPE Project 



^he Prekindergarten was ongfrjally comprised of children from econom- 
ically dtsadvantaged faniHes* 'All of the children had participated for two years 
in the Early Learning Program of the Pennsylvanla'Research in Infant Development 
and Education Project and had been randomly selected from a large pool of eliqlble^ 
children at the time pf original entrance- into the Project. It was, anticipated 
that the Early Learning Program and the Prekindergarten Program would Qorwlement 
each other in enhancing the intellectual, language and socio-emotional development 
of disadvantaged children and prevent the kind of school failure which stems from 
achievement deficits that accumulate upon initial school-entrance deficits* / 

The principal operational objectives- of the Prekindergstrten relate to each 
of the following Individual areas of development or achievement: (1) Intellectual 
Dievelopment, (2) Language -Development: (3) Social Development* (4) Reading Achieve- 
ment,, (5) Mathematics Achievement* . ^ , ' 

For each of the above areas, it was the -objective of the COPE Pro()ram ^ 
that the participating children' would^te able ta not only successfully resist any 
tendency toward regression in each of these areas of development or achievement . ■ 
but also exhibit, a significant 3pd greater than normal gain tn each over the 
program period. 

y 



Program Description 
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The Prekindergarten was operative from October th routih' Apri 1 each of the - 
years from 1.972-75, with classes conducted eyery weekday for three-hour sessions. 
During the tfiree-year period of operation, 105 children participated In the propram. 
'The 65 children attending during the first two year^v/ere all from low-incQme " 
families. They ranged in age from'37-51 months and the majority were from single-, 
parent homes whose sole Income was from public assistance. The 40 children constit- 
utljFig the group of participants in the third year of the program were approximately 
two-thirds from low-income families and one-third from middle-income families. ' ' 

m 

Presented below, in Table 1> is a profile of the participants for each * 
year of the program. ^ ' 





Table 1 


4k 




J^articipant^ Characterlsti 


cs 


t 


Characteristic 


Vear'l 


Year 2 


Year 3 


# Participating Children 


35 


30 


40, 


Per cent-Low-Iticome 


100% 


100% 


70% 


Per cent Middle-Income 


0% 


*05J 


. 30% 


» Girls 


23 




n 


# Boy^* ^ 


12 


*13 


29 


Entrance Age Ran^e (ny>s.) 


^ 42-51 


37-51 


- 35-45 


Mean H Siblings 


1.'3' 


2.4 


1.9. 


# From Single-Parent ilomas 


.23 


17 


18 


Age Range of Mothers (yrs.)- 


18-46 


16-42 


17-39 


Per-cent of Families Receiving 








Public Assistance 


"> 50% 


> 50% 


> 40'% 



CrUical Elements , ' ' . . • 

COPE utilizes two curriculcf, one , developmental and .the other achievement ^ 
oriented. Each curriculum has its cwn unique content areas, but yet both share 
eight common essential el^rtts for program success-.* .These jelements are as> follows: 

1. Developmental Hierarchies: Objectives are undertaken is^a sequence 
of least to nibsjt jjifficult. ' * ■ > 

2. Individually Paceti I earning: Chil-dren learn at their own pace and • 
move on to a new objective only when mastery of. the present one is 
attained to a specified criteNon.*. ' '." ^ * -7^ 

3. Extended Curriculum Range: The wide raoqe o*f dif*ficulty. in objectives 
* accommodates children o'f 'various r^tes of development. and levels of 
*. achievement. * ■ " " - . 

4. Divfersity of Activities: T?ie variety of materials and experiences a.t 
:■ each level in the hierarchical sequence allows tfje opportunity for 

staff to choose program activities to b^st tap th$ Interests and . 
abilities of each individual chi.ld^ 

Mixed Instructional Modes: Small group, large group, individual 
inistruction, free play and self-initiated projects are all part of 
the 'child's daily experiences. They provide the kind of.variety and*** 
flexibility whlph Ffaximizes motivation and learning. . 

6. ■Devel9pment of Positive Self-Concept: 'A]l. program eJsperiences enable 
the teacher to create an atmosrhere for 'the children td acquire 
awareniess of their owa growth and the part each plays in bHnqing it 
about. , * ■■' . , 

7. Low Oiild/Adult Ratio: An child/adult ratio in the classroom 
is recommended and usually calls'for a teauicr and two aides or 
volunteers for a/groutf"of 24. children. * 

8. ' Balanced Pro grgpf Content: The prygram emphasizes both basic devel- 
opment and" learning, thus seeking to meet the needs of. the whole 
child in ci comprehensive way. . , 




Curriculum Areas 



Thg Developmental Curriculum provides a full range of activities from 
those which systematically reach, precisely defined objectives to those whose purpose 
is, simply, creative expression, and free Interaction with the environment* Child- 
initiated lesming augments teacher-directed activities- Children ^become better 
able to learn from and understand their experiences, more aware of their Individual' 
worth as well as social responsibilities, and more In control of tlieir physical 
environment and means of creative expression. 

" * / ■ 

Perceptual Motor [tevelog irent activities represent a large portion of the 
Developmental Curriculum and areamed at Increasing children's sensory awareness 
ond functioning. By mastering, first gross, l^ien fine discrimination tasks within 
eac^i of the senses, children devslop. greater awareness of the differences and the , 
similarities among objects* Next, sensory Integration strengthens their ability 

,to associate perceptions from two or more different Senses. Hierarchically arranged 
eye-hand coordination activities,, not only increstse \fisual discrimination and l^lne 

, motor skills, but also aid chlldV^n 111 developing rhythmic eye movement, left-to- 
right progression habits and the ability S keep their place 'On a page* Activities 

^1n art, music, Stnd physical movement round out this, area of the curriculum. 



Conceptual-Lanquaqe Development activities accelerate as competence 1.n 
related perceptual' development skills Is, acquired. , Emphasfs Is pjfaced on vocabular;^ 
acquisition and the Interrelating of conce})ts, sucfi as color;, shape, and size. 
^Object and event relationships are also. explored,, including classification, associa- 
tion, sequencing, spatial relationships, stime.'and~ different concepts, and dimensional 
relationships. ; ^ \ ' 

S ccio-Einotional Oeveloptnent permeates every facet o^ the COPE curriculum. 
Children ars provided witl^ opportunities for role plying, assuming responsibility, 
chll-d-chlld arjy cfTild-adult relationships. Experiences such as these eonance 
children's self-concept<i^ and Increase th61r social responsibility. And, typically* 
this contributes to Improvement In their performance leyels In other areas, ' ' " :n 

■ ' , ■ . /V " • ■■ - 'i " 

Skills and concept^^p'res^ted lit the Adhlevement Curriculum are built 
upon leaWilngs from the Developmental Curriculum. Readrng and matiiCJnaCics skills.^ 
are stressed, being developed sequentially and taught iin\ daily basfs. though 
mostly teacher-directed, children actively participate ano^nanipulate materials. 
Science, Social; Studies , and Healtf^^ and Safety are developed through specialized 
leamincf units. ■ ' , . ■ 
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\feadiM. activftiesij are divided into those for readiness, those for formal 
instruction, and those for extension. In COPE» reading is a sequential, develop- 
mental and teacher-di f'ectdd bxifeiKience, 

'Readiness activities rely on skills the childr^fi bring from the Develop- ^ 
mental Curriculum and, typically, it's- only a short time before' those who are 
rea<ty begirt formal reading instructipn. / ■ ■ Sj^- . ■ "* 

In COPE, the Total Environment Room plays a. unique .ro'ie in, formal readin<l 
instruction and vocabulary introdu€|;.ion. This i& true insdfar as it enables' *:^om- 
plete environmental control and emination' of .outside distractions, (lord symbols 
and corres,ponslng pictures are projected. Children use? left-to-yfighj progression! 
skills as well as contextual clues to identify the n.w word. . 

' V ■ 

With the COPE reading procedure, children not only mamtain^a higK 
interest level but also demonstrate an increased ability to comprehend wfiat ^hey , 
read. j . ' . 

•llathematics instruction consists of highly structured units, hierarch- 
ically sequenced, each concerned witi) one basic math concept. Children learn to 
deal with quantitative measures and qualitative measures,* numerals, numbers and 
sets. They learn to identify and assign appropriate numerals to sets. They learn 
to specify whether comparisons of different sets are more than, less than, or the 
same as one another. They acquire an accompanying understanding of the symbols used- 
Children also danonstrate an und^standing of one-to-ong. correspondence through 
matching. , f \ ^ 

R^nforcement activities extend understanding of the concepts presented 
in instructional units. For those* children who display readiness, there are lessons 
at the end of the mathematics sesction of the Achievement Curiiculum vijljlch inttroduce 
the mathematical operations of addition and subtraction. 

Science activities are designed to help children explore and discover . 
their environment through active interaction with thejr surroundings, Typically, 



the childi^are involved in iden^^ifying magnetic Jobjec^ts* transforming , ice into. 
water» watcMng pl^ntetl^seeds-crrow and observing Jhick eggs hatch, Moreoveir^ by 
caring for plalits and animals* the children see Jme necessity of water* sun» soil » 
foodan<t the like in developin; and perpetuatin/ life. They alsp learn about'the. 
four seasons and ch'singing wecither conditions as well. a§ their e^ect on people's 
dress » pl^»'*Work and feelings. * . ' ^ 

, ' Social! Studies activities provide the children with first^jandjexperiences 
that allow tttem to deil wIthXnd relate to their iimiediate social? environment. Units 



of instrtictiun include community helpers* transportation* family 4i^rig» city living/ 
farm living; people in other Itmds' and holidays and are used to deveipp an awareness 
within the chiltlren of their relation to the community and world around them. . 



He^'.th and Safety strives to develop and instill within, the child a *. 
pQsitive ,self-concept and sense of personal, responsibility. , Children engage in ^ 
activiti^ and use(;,materials. that enable them to explore and come to an understanding 
of' their positive an^ negative feelings. Cleanliness and personal grooming are 
Xtressed» especially insofar as washing of hands, and face* brushing tee6)» .and* 
ciipbing.hair. / . . | ' ^ > 

Proper dress for differing weather conditions is also handled, rinall/»A \ 
rules of safety in the home» school and on the pl^ground are emphasized. \J 

; Program Evaluation Re&ults ' - - ' / 

■' In order to objectively assess the'effects of the Cognitively Oriented 
Prekindergarten Ejaperience on the ove'rall growth and development of the participating 
children* a iVge Battery of assessment titeisures was administered to each child 
during the two-week period preceding the. start ^f th'e program and agai?i during the 
two-week period following the close of the program for each of the three develop- 
/mental .years from 1972-75. Each chiljj participated in testing for oft^y ^one.'d^ 
of the two-week period. Tests were administered with the child and tester alone , 
and without interrup^:ion in a pleasant but undjitracting atmosphere. Between, 
testing sessions the chiiy engaged in f.f^e pl^'activiti^s. 

y, Ihh tents covered the deifelopmental areas of i\ttellig,encjB»'languag^i and 
so(?1a1 growth*. as welf as the more specific achievement areas of reading and mattie-. 
matical skills. Following is a list of the -tests. utilized in this pre-j)ost eval- 
'uative design: ■ . . - , . 

Developmental Areas ( , * 



Slosson Ihtelligence T6st (SIT) * 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, {PPVT) 
Verbal language Develolpment Sca'ie (VLDS) . - . 

, , Vineland Social MStuHty Scale (VSHS) 

f Achievemer^t Areas . ' 

» * * 

, . Gates-MacG^nitie Reading Test (GM) 

' Preschool Assessment of Reading Test (PAR) 

Preschoof Assessment of Mathematics Test (PAM) , - , ' 

The results of testing and the gains exhibited by program participants' 
must be viewed in terms of at^least two different referents* the, normal program 
^ period and the intgr-test interval* While the ntean Inter-tesl^ interval over the 

ERIC ' ' • . ' , • V ' " * 



*three-y6ar period amoiinted to seven months* the oonnaT program period* Including 
approximately one and one-half months each j^ear for closings for holidays and 
recesses* amounted to only six months due to an unusual and cumbersome mid-year 

^ shut-down and start-up procedurti associated wlth^nd necessitated by the mid- 
semes.tar -break at West Ch'ester State College, whose classroom facilities were 
being utilized by the program. 



eni of overall Intellectual, language, and social growth, 
.'ffifth achievement, testf resultp In these (developmental areas 



First Year 

I.n ter 

a$ re'adlrtg and.*!--- -, . . . 

presented In Table 2. In this table^ both tne means And standard deviations Tf$p) 
for each. of the testing sesslorib are given.- As can ^e seen from comparisons j-X 
between pretest means and posttest means r>l^e aveVage, the^^Preklndergart^p.^ 
Program participants gained developmentally in the areas of menrta] growth, hear^g 
vocabU'lary, general Iangu9ge\tb111ty, and social skills. . The results* of correlated 
t-tests between pre- aid posttest Leans Indicate that all these gains were found.., 
to be statistically* significant at the .01 level as wqVL • • 



TabTe 2 



First Year Test Results 



Measure' 


Pretext 


Posttest 






■ (SD) ^ 


(Mean} 


(SD) 


t 


SIT , 
PPVi • 
' VLDS 
VSKS 


" 51.46 • 

4a. 21 

42.32 
51.60 


7.01 
8.58 
7.03 
7.68 


7*3.83 
56.18 
^ 63.13- 
70.80 

* 


*' ICKOO 
^^3.99 
. 8.63 
6,97 


17.92** 
■ 6.19** 
13.93** 
15.22** 


• m 

PAR ■ 
PAM 


9.56 
• 2,00 
25.65 


7.33' 
8.28 
1-1.87 


21.05 
20.91 
46.50 


18.41 
20.41 
15.83. 


4.67** 
.6.85** 
9.31** 



.01 



'Scores gjiven for SIT are mental ages In montha.^ PPVT scores are given 
in ierms of language MA In months. VLDS scores are reported in tenns'of 
language ,iage. VSMS^scories at« in terms of social age in months. Scores 
given foiff 6M are readiness percentile scores ba^ed on a sample beginning 
first grade. All others are given In total score fOrni. 
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' Jh'e meai) gain In mental age fram pre- to posttest off ^e Slosson Intel- 
Igence Test, as derived frm thi table, was calculated to be 22.37 months. When 
apportioned over the Inter-test Interval or the program period, >th1s represents 
a mean gain In mental age more than three months for every month in the Preklnder- 
garten Program, that Is nwre than three times the normal intellectual growth rate. 

-.1, ■ ' 

In terms Pf hearing vocabulary^ as measured by the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, the mean language MA's,.reportied 9n the table, show the^;ch11dren 
beginning fnltlally at about the 43 month level and ending at the 56 month level.. 
This yields a galrf of 13 months* In heaHng vocabulary over the program period, for 

s • ■ ■ ' ^ 8 



a>ate of gain about two times the normal,. On the Verbal Language Development Scale, 
* the mean language age of 42,32 on the pretest and posttest score of 63.13 demonstrates 
a greater than nbmal rate of growth in .express'ive language ability. 

* I 

Gains in social devjslopment, as'imasured by the yineland Socitvl Matunty 
Scale, were also substantial. The social ages in months as given in the^able 
'indicate that the children progressed from a mean social age of '4. 3 to thart of 
5^.9 y^ars of age. \This represents a gain of, 1.6 years, or 19 months, in social a^e 
which is squivalenr; 'to a r,^te of. gain of about three times the normal. 

' Turning next to a consideration of what may be termed the achievement 
'areas, gains from ere- to posttest were evidenced in both the reading and mathe- , 
matical skills ai^a^. Correlated t-tests comparing pretest and posttest means ' 
furtheip indicated that these gains were of statistical significance at the .01 
level. . . • * 

' Chili)ren's*-scores on the-6ates-M'xGinitie Reading Test increased from , 
about the tenth percentile at the sta^;t of the "'"^kindergarten Program tc the 
21st pcifcentile at- the conclusion of the program year. This means that the parti- 
cipating chil^dren, at the end of their prekjndergarten year, ranked at the 21st 
percentile in reading readiness when compared with children natiortally who were a 
year v.heir len^or^and who, were Just beginning first grade. On ^the^ Preschool 
/.ssessmeni:' of Reading Test, which iljeasures fioth word recognition aud comprehension, 
a similar ga.in was achieved. On this latter test, the participating children 
exhibited a mean pre-post gain of about 19 points out of a maximum possible score 
of 100 points* representing hn improvement: of more than 900 per cent over the 
pretest achievement level. 

1 ■ 

The Preschool Assessment of Mathematics Test, RAM, used to assess mathe- * 
inatical achievement was designed to measure understanding of a wide variety of 
quantitative and qualitative mathematical concepts. The pre-post gain of about 21 
points on this- test, out of a, possible, 100 points, represents nearly in BO per cent 
improvement over the pretest scgre for the participating children in the Prekinder-.. 
garterr Program. This sta.tistically feignificaftt difference is ..indicative of a 
substantial program induced effect in thl«^area of achievement. . ' ■ 



Second Year * 1 ' ? 

.'I P& can be seep from comparisons between, pretest means and posttest means 
in Table 3, on til? average, tiie seconfi^year ^kindergarten Program participants 
also pained developmental ly in the area*-of tpentaT growth, hearing vocabulary, 
general language ability, and social skills. The results of correlated t-tests 
between .pre- and posttest means indicate that all these gains werM(«n\Oo 4)e^ 
statistically significant at the .01 level, ■ ' ^y^""^ 

M Th6 niean gain In tnental age from pre- to posttest on the Slosson Intelli 

gence T^est, as derived from the table, was calculated to be 18.25 months. When 

apportioned over the program period, this represents a mear, gain in mental age of. 

about three months for every month in the Prekindergarten Program or three times 
the normal intellectual growth rate. 

\ • \ ■ 

\ In the area of hearing vocabulary, as measured by the Peabody. Picture 
Vocabularjf Test, the mean language HVs reported in the table show the children 
beginning ;initially at about "ttie 35 month level and ending at the 53 month level. 
This yields a gain of 14 months in hearing vocabulary over the program period, for 
a rats of dain of about two times the normal. On the Verbal Language Development 
Scalf», the mean gain 'in language age, derived from the table, is 10.79. This 
represents aerate of growth in verbal language of greater than the rwrmal over the 
program peri (^d. 

•Gains evidenced in the area of. social development, as measured by the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale,, showed a statistically significant gain over the . 
program period ,at about the normal rate of jrowlih. 

Table 3 

' Second Year Test Results 

^ , : : l-i • 

, Pretest * - Posttest 
Measure' (Mean) (SD). (Mean) \M t, 

SIT 55.50 ' 7.3g ' * 73V5 9.76 12.13** 

PPVT ■ Jg.28 8.20 " 53.88 10.81 8.35** 

VLDS 47.3g 5.95 58.18 .5.62 './ft** • 

VSMS 60.58 7.71 . „ 67.57^ 8.13 3.91** 




PAR 0.28 0.g6 . 25.22 . 16.02 6.77** 

PAH • * 14.21 12.33 ■44.g7 \ 17.07. 11.68** 

Scflres given for SIT are mental ages in months." PPVt scores are -given ■ 
in tenHns of language MA in months. VLDS scores' are reported' in terms of 
language age in months. VSMS scores are in terms of-soplal age, in months. 
Scores for PAR and PAH are given in. total score form. 

**p < .01 

■ • 10 : 
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In the achievement areas, gains from pre- to posttest were evidenced 
in both the reading and^matematical skills areas* Correlated t-tests comparing 
pretest and posttest means further indicated that these gains wery of statistical 
significance at the *01 level* 

* On the Preschool Assessment of Reading , which measures both word 
recognition an^ readinp comprehension, a substantial gain was achieved* On this 
te^t, the participating children exhibited a, mean pre-^post gain of about 25 points 
out of a maximum possible score of 100 points, representing a hl^ly significant 
improvement over the pretest achievement level. 

The Preschool Assessment of Matiiematics Test, used to assess matiiematical 
achieventent,w3s designed to measure understanding of a wide variety of quanti- 
tative and qualitative matiiematical concepts. The iire-.post gain of about 31 points 
on this test, out of a possible 100 points, represents a highly significant improve- 
ment over die pretest score for tiie participating children. The uifference is 
indicative *of a substantial program induced ef^fect in tiiis area. 

Third Year 

In tl/e tiiird year, tii.e Verbal Language Development Sca>e and Vineland- 
Social Maturity Scale were dropped f rom tiie battery of tests to b,e administered in 
order to shoi^ten and simplify tiie pre- and posttesting sessions. * 

Table 4^'shows comparisons between pretest me'ans and posttest means for - 
-thfr-thT'rd-yeaOrogram and illustrates tiie Substantial gains achieved by tha parti- 
cipating children. Results of correlated jtslssts between pre- and posttest means 
indicate tiiat al.l gains were statistically! significant at tiie .01 level. These 
results represent tiie pooled group of tiiird-year children from both low- and middle 
income families 'since separate analyses by income level yielded similar results 
witii no significant income-relate) differences. 

Table 4 

4 * 

■ Third Year Test Results . 

Pretest Posttest 
Heasurel '\ . (Mean) ^ .(Mean). TSO T 




SIT 


48.60 


10.86 


61.68 


12.49 


13.14** 


PPVT 


38.74 


12.98 


54.85 


20.09 


7.47** 


PAR 


1.83 


. 11.00 


* 

19.78 


18.52 


6.33** 


PAH 


. 20.17 


17.27 


41.50 


21.17 


10.26** 



\ ' 7 — 7 

Scores given for SIT are mental ages in months, ,,Pm scores are in 
Aerms of -language MA in montiis," PAR "andPAH Scores are represented 
by total test scores. . I 

**p < .01 . 



* ^ ^ t- 

The mean gain in mental age on the Slosson Intelligence Test* as derived 
from the table* was calculated tcf be 13.08 months. This represents a gain of about 
two months for every month in the pnngram, In terms of mean gainin language MA, 
as measured by the PeabO((y Picture Vocabulary Test* the figure calculated from the 
table is 16.11 months. This represents ^language gain of over two months for every 
month in the program or a rate of ^ain equivalent to more than two times the normal. 
In both intellectual and language development, therefore, the Cogniti«eIy Oriented 
Prekindergarten appears to have met or surpassed its objectives. 

? ■ ' ^ 

^ On the Preschool Assessment of Reading Test and th*e Preschool Assessment 
of Mathematics Test substantial gains of 17.95 and 21.33, respectively, were 
observed from computations based on the table. These gains represented, in turn, 
improvemenls of 981 per cent and 206 per cent over pretest scores, 

Suimiary Statistics \ ^ 
A 

table 5 represents summary statistics for all three years jof program 
operation during its development period. Respective mean pretest and posttest . 
scores are listed as well as mean gains. * Missing data for certain tests are a 
result of their not being administered during Uose particular program years. 



Con'cl usions 

' * J" 

By all standards, the Cognitively Orierjted Prekindergarten must.be judged 
a success. It gained a higR degree of community support and parent interest and 
cooperation. It engendereu a nunober or positive behavioral changes in the parti- 
cipating children, and the intellectual, language and social growth of these 
children was significantly enhanced as a result of the program. 

' * * 

While the preceding resuTjs'and summary statistics have answered many 
questions wi-tJi respect to the effeftiveness of the COPE program, a nutrber of 
additional questions havo been raised by these findings. ■ . . > ' 

^ . ' ' ' 

Probably the most significant of these relates to the fact that the 
participants in the prekindergarten>did actually undergo some form of preschool 
educational training during the two-year period iFwnediately pt^ceding their 
enrollment in the Prekindergarten' Program. Althou^ this represents a highly * 
desirable continuity of ".compensatory" educational programming for the children 
from low-income families, there are no definitive ^dicat1ons as to whether or not 
this Prekindergarten Pro'jram would be as effective with children who have had no 
formal educational prognimming prior to*their prekindergarten experience. Thus, 
in providing for what may approach the ultimate in preschool prtfgram continuity, some 
general izability of the results may l\ave been lost as a consequence due to possible 
program effect interactions with prior years. * 

Upon closer examination of this latter point, however, quite the opposite 
conclusion may hold at least equal merit. The enrollment of the participating 
children in a previous two years of a i)reschool program need not necessarily be a 
factor in enhancing'the effectiveness of the Prekindergarten Program.with respect 
to "achieved gains^because: * • 
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■ Table * 
Suimiary Program Statistics , 



'1974-7S 



Test Heasure 



1972-73 



Pretest Posttest Gain 



1973-74 



Pretest Posttest Gain 



Pretest Posttest Gain 



Overall Wean 
Gain 



SIT (HA in months) 
J'PVT (Language MA 1n months) 
^LDS (Language age in months) 

VSMS (Social age In months) 
' GMRT ' 
J>AR (per cent) 
. ?jm (per cent) 



51-46 
43.21 
42.32 
51.60 
S.56 
2.00 
25r65 



78.83 
56. 1Q 
63.13 
70.80 
21.05 
20.9i 
M6.50 



22f.37 
12:9? 
.20.&1 

19. ?0 

n.49 
18.91 
20.85 



55.50 
39.28' 
47.39 
60.58 

Q.28 
14.21 



1. 



73.75 
53.28 
58.1 
57 



■1 



25.22 
.44.97 



18.25 
14.00 
1&.79 
7.01 

24. S4 
23.76 



48.60 61.68 13.08 
38.74 54.85 16.11 



1.83 IS. 76 17.95 
20.17 41.50 21.3^ 



17.90 
14.36 
15.80 
13. Tl 
11.49 
20.60 
24.31 



Kean Da^ In Aj:tendance > 
Total Detys of Program (deration 



86.4. 
79 



79-. 4 
9b 



86:6 
103. 



84.1 
95.7 



CO 



r 'S 



' , - * 1. The achievement of marked gains in prior^ears (assuming an* ItrtHvidut)! 
I maxlmtan potential within each child; would likely make it more diffi- 
/Cult for any succeeding program to produce supplementary gains as 
the Prekindergarten Program has done. 

2. The greatest gains are typically achieved during the initial year of 
^ a child's' compensatory preschool experience which might suggest that 
even greater gains might be evidenced if children without ary prior 
contact with the Project were enrolled in the Prekindergarten. - 

3* The Prekindergarten instructional format anci scope of curriculum 
appear to be able to accomuodatfe a wide range of initial ability 
levels and encompass^ In their Initial stages, many aspects and 
activities encountered In the prior program years^ of the Early 
Learning PrograirKOf the Pennsylvania Research ^n Infant Development 
and Education Project thus providing the capability for overcoming 
any deficiencies which children* not having such prior compensatory 
experience 4^ou1d present in the Prekindergarten situation* 

It is anticipated that future program years will provide additional support 
for the results presented here; and it is hoped tha1> replications of this program, 
instituted by other educational agencies elsewhere in the State and Nation wHl 
demonstrate the extent of generMizability of these findings to other settings and ■ 
conditions* , * 
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